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ET THE 
PRISONERS GO 


THE sentencing of a twenty-one-year-old German prisoner to twelve 
months’ imprisonment for “improperly associating ” with a girl, of 
whose baby he is the father, has shocked the public of this country far more 


than the so-called crime. 


“This case,” declared the Star editorial of July 3, 


“underlines the hardship inflicted upon men deprived for years of all natural 


human relationships ”; and The News 


Halt—Pax Americana 
—Seven-eighths - War 


HE events of the past week 
are likely to be remem- 
bered and recalled again and 
again until the release of the 
American stock of “new and 
improved atom bombs large 
enough to destroy every large 
city on earth” (vide statement 
of Dr, Robert Hutchins, Chan- 
cellor of Chicago University) 
makes further efforts at recol- 
lection “when and where it 
really started to get serious ” 
impossible for all but a few sur- 


COMMENTARY 
by 
ROY SHERWOOD 


vivors of the next war. How 
long that will be, depends upon 
a degree of world sanity which, 
to me personally, does not seem 
very impressive. 


Harsh dividing line 


A WEEK ago Llewellyn Chanter, 
: writing about the Paris Confer- 
ence, could still find joy in the Mar- 
shall speech which had given rise. to 
to it. To-day the harsh dividing 
line across Europe, separating the 
world into two asymmetrical, antag- 
onistie halves, has been cut deeper 
than it was before—though its pre- 
cise formation will remain uncertain 
until the new conference, called by 
France and Britain to assemble in 
Paris on July 12, will have shown 
which countries mean to plumb for 
the joint European plan to seek 
USA help, and which will, not so 
much have thrown in their lot with 
the Soviets, as have had it thrown 
there without daring to pidk it up 
for removal elsewhere. 


Black week 


WVITH Mr. Molotov’s dawn-hour 
*¥ departure from Paris, with the 
discovery there of a dictatorship plot; 
with Europe’s dollars fast running 
out, while America must at any cost 
find outlets for her surplus produc- 
tion; with Afghanistan choosing this 
particular moment to present a claim 
against India, pregnant with danger 
of war; with Western Germany be- 
ginning to think that things were 
better under Hitler, and with USA 
and USSR facing one another in 
growing irritation in Korea, without 
even a buffer between them — this 
might well be called the Black Week 
of the post-war period. 
Molotov unreported 
[ is the sort of occasion where it 
would be easy to fall to the 

temptation of exclaiming rhetoric- 
ally that the world is hurtling itself 
to destruction. But the world is not 
hurtling itself anywhere. It is ad- 
vancing with fair speed, conscien- 
tiously labouring within its mutually 
incompatible conceptions, round and 
round a vicious circle of incompre- 
hension. We pride ourselves in this 
country on our free press and our 
tradition to give fair hearing to both 
sides of any dispute. But how many 
are there among us who can claim 
to have grasped the essentials of the 
Soviet case ? 

Here is an extract from a letter 


published in The Times on Saturday, 
July 5. The writer is Mr. D. N. 
Pritt: 
“‘T+ is regrettable that on so important 

“ matter as the Paris disagreement on the 
Marshal! scheme the British Press—includ- 


ing for once even The Times—should not | 


have fully reported the reasons given by 
Mr. Molotov for rejecting the British and 
French proposals for Europe. Surely in 
relation to such proposals for planning, the 
views of a Government which has had a 
planned economy for over 20 years should 
be of particular interest.” 


Suspicion undiminished 


Wuat did Mr. Molotov say ? 

great deal, as usual; but no- 
thing, unfortunately, to indicate the 
slightest diminution in Soviet sus- 
Piciousness of British and American 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE SIX) 


JOHN SCANLON 


R EADERS of Peace News will have 
" learned with deep regret of the 
death wf John Scanlon, winich took 
placs suddenly in Middlesex Hos- 
pital last Saturday night, after an 
attack of coronary thrombosis. 
John Scanlon was sixty-one years 
old. His father was a miner, and he 
himself entered the pits when he nvas 


twelve. A frequent visitor to their 
cottage in those days was. Keir 


Hardie, and throughout a varied and 
vigorous life, Jidhn never wavered iin 
his devotion to the socialist and paci- 
fist principles which ha had imbibed 
at home. 

After a short spell in Canada, ‘ne 
settled down to work in the Glasgow 
shipyards; and when the first world 
war came, It was he who procured a 
job for Jimmie Maxton in the yard 
of which he was foreman. Later on 
he became a solicitor’s clerk, and took 
to writing, principally in the Glas- 
gow Forward. But his interest in 
Labour politics only grew with the 
years, and the General Election of 
1925 found him acting as an el<ction- 
eering agent for Patrick Hastings in 
London. 

John became private secretary to 
Patrick Hastings, and subsequentily 
to John Wheatley. His journalistic 
activities carried him on to the staff 
of th» Daily Express, but iit is hard 
to imagine him entirely at home in 
such sunroundings; and his interest 
and help were centred upon the ILP, 
at the time when it broke away from 
the Labour Party. 

During ‘his latter years, 
John was engaged princi- 
pally upon free-lance journ- 
alism and the writing of 
books, in which he turned 
to valuable account hig un- 
rivalled knowledge of 
Labour politics, particulanly 
in the between-war years. 
“Very Foreign Affairs,” 
and “But Who Has Won?” 
enjoyed a wide and well- 
deserved sale. Two furthi-r 
books, a study of the econom- 
ic causes of the last two 
wars, and a criticism of 
Marxism, remain in manu- 
script, though it is to be 
hoped that they also will 
soon see the light of pub- 
lished day. 

John Scanlon was a fre- 
quent contributor to this 
paper, of which he was also 
one of the Directors. His 
pungent commentaries on 
international affairs will be 
sadly missed, as will his 
twinkling eye and dry hu- 
mour at the meetings which 
he ‘managed despite Shard 
work sand indifferent health 
to attend so regularly. Our 
sympathy goes out to Mrs. 
Scanlon in her bl-reavement. 


A} 


Chronicle, describing the sentence as 
“ savage,” called on Mr. Bellenger to 
review it without delay—and likewise 
the whole question of the rights of 
PoWs in this country. 

This is the real scandal: the con- 
tinued retention of nearly 400,000 
men in this country two years after 
the end of hostilities. Every one of 
these men represents a human prob- 
lem every bit as real as that of the 
Soviet brides, over whom we waxed 
eloquent a few weeks ago when we 
could do nothing to help them. If it 
was wrong for the Soviet Govern- 
ment to forbid those women joining 
their husbands in this country, it is 
not less wrong of the British Govern- 


iment to forbid its prisoners return- 


ing to their families in Germany— 
such as still have wives and children 
waiting to greet them. 


QUICKER REPATRIATION 


“Technical difficulties” are sup- 
posed to prevent speedier repatria- 
tion. In the case of men whose 
homes lie in the Russian or French 
Zones this may be true; but so far 
as the British and American are con- 
cerned it is nonsense. Our military 
authorities have never yet allowed 


difficulties to prevent. their own 
essential transport operations. 
Why should not as_ many 


prisoners as wish to go back be 
issued with a fortnight’s “iron 
rations,” and be conveyed to Ger- 
many by means of a “ Dunkirk ” 
operation—even if that should mean 
a momentary dislocation of our 
tourist traffic? Not many PoWs, 
we may be confident, would be 
afraid of walking a couple of hun- 
dred miles from the docks to their 
native towns, if the German rail- 
road-system itself was unable to 
cope with them. And as for iron 
rations—they are pretty used to 
that now. 

A correspondent reports of the 
prisoners in her locality: “ They have 
only one meatmeal a week, on Sundays, 
and that bully-beef with watery vege- 
table stew and nothing else but bread 
and margarine. . . not sufficient for 
men engaged on manual labour, and 
below the allowance in our civil 
prisons.” 

Many of these PoWs are still in 
their teens, at an age when the 
effects of hard work and exposure, 
poor food and mental depression, 
might be tackled singly, but together 
will remain for the rest of their lives. 
It is not enough that those who hap- 
pen to be quartered within five miles 


'of a town should be allowed to visit 


shops, restaurants and cinemas: it is 
not entertainment they ~need, but 
justice. And if such relaxations of 
a barbed-wire and cattle-compound 


™~ a fas sacnirice 


The Voice: “If only you would take your medicine” 


‘While they 
are here: 


REMOVE THE 
5 MILE LIMIT; 


IMPROVE 
| THEIR FOOD 


existence are only to pave the way 
for fresh injustices, they can be dis- 
missed as the salves of the slave- 
keepers’ conscience. 

Young Werner Vetter’s bewildered 
ery to the court which sentenced him 
should shame even these strange de- 
fenders of democracy and human 
rights. “Life took on a different 
meaning,” he declared, speaking of 
the time when he met this English 
girl. ‘I learned that there exist 
people who think differently from 
those who had been speaking to me 
of nothing but war and destruction. 
Why do you wish to punish me for 
something that in the months to come 
will be possible? Why do you want 
to bar me from marrying the girl and 
securing a decent future for the 
child?” 

Why indeed? This and other ques- 
tions were echoed in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday last, when Mr. 
Bellenger, War Minister, was asked 
about the sentence imposed on Wetter 
and whether, in view of its severity 
and the youth and good record of the 
prisoner, he would have it reviewed. 

He said that “the proceedings of 
the military court have not yet been 
received at the War Office. As soon 
as they have been, they will be care- 
fully examined.” 

He went on: “ Prisoner of war regu- 
lations have hitherto forbidden 
prisoners of war to have sexual re- 
lations with British Women. 


TO BE AMENDED 


“This regulation will now be 
amended to accord with the announce- 
ment to be made by the Home Secre- 
tary.” = 

Mr. Sorensen asked» Mr. Bellenver, 
according to the Evening Standard, 
whether a considerable effort was not 
being made to try to bring home re- 
sponsibility to men for the paternity 
of their children in Germany and 
elsewhere, and did he not think that 
German prisoners of war who hap- 
pened to become fathers of children 
in this country should be able to carry 
out their financial obligations? 

The concern of MPs and consti- 
tuents for the elementary rights and 
decencies of humanity shows that the 
form of democracy in this country 
still means something; but it will 
take action to show that the substance 
of democracy still lives, and very 
prompt action to prove the fact to 
those who have most cause for doubt 
and disillusionment, the German 
prisoners themselves. 
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Expanding 
Commonwealth 


qT is often said that war can only 
be abolished when every State 
surrenders its absolute sovereignty. 
In a sense this must be true. The 
important question is, to what author- 
ity should sovereignty be surren- 
dered? And the usual] answer—to a 
world government, either dictatorially 
imposed by a party claiming to re- 
present the interests of the masses 
or democratically elected by all the 
peoples of the world—seems to us to 
overlook one surprising fact. ; 

The fact is, that there already exist 
at least two groups of Stutes be- 
tween which, although they possess 
neither common government nor even 
formal alliances, war is practically 
inconceivable. These are the Scan- 
dinavian group on the one hand, and 
the British Commonwealth on the 
other. How do we account for this? 
The simplest explanation is that these 
countries have already surrendered 
their absolute sovereignty: broadly, 
to a common cultural inheritance; 
more particularly, to that principle 
of respect for personality which 
makes them working democracies. 

Democracy on the national scale 
can only succeed where this principle 
is acknowledged; it is unlikely that 
it could ever succeed on a super- 
national scale except upon the same 
condition. But where this principle 
is acknowledged, absolute sovereignty 
no longer exists—war between the 
democracies is as unlikely as civil 
war within them. It looks, therefore, 
as if democratic world government 
can be realised only where it is no 
longer required. 

Whether or not that is the case, 
the kind of accord which exists be- 
tween the Scandinavian States or the 
Dominions seems to us_ altogether 
more desirable than the kind which 
might come ‘into being between 
Powers subordinate to a_ super- 
national government. For however 
true it may be that the recourse to 
law is preferable to a vendetta, we 
do not ordinarily regard even a law- 
suit between two families as_ the 
crowning proof ‘of their neighbourli- 
ness. The. establishment of a co- 
ercive authority over the members of 
the British Commonwealth would 
actually be a retrograde step. 

It is because we look on the Com- 
monwealth in this light that we 
welcome its expansion to embrace the 
two new Asiatic Dominions of India 
and Pakistan, and hope that the 
already existing cultural ties between 
them and Britain will become more 
intimate with the disappearance of 
the master-servant relationship. It is 
good news that an Indo-British Cul- 
tural and Goodwill Mission is already 
preparing to leave this country. Such 
a mission, however, is bound by its 
very nature to be concerned chiefly 
with the idea of fellowship; and 
fellowship is more likely to be 
achieved where it is less consciously 
sought—as a by-product, in fact, of 
common interests. We therefore 
heartily endorse the proposals of The 
Manchester Guardian (June 26) that 
Indian studies should be promoted in 
British Universities; that the Third 
Programme should devote more time 
to Indian music and literature; that 
exhibitions of Indian art should be 
held in our cities; and that a closer 
liasion should be established between 
Indian and British scientific and pro- 
fessional associations. 

Should the bond between our two 


civilisations be so strengthened that ! 


India and Pakistan elect to remain, 
in fact even if not in name, Common- 
wealth nations, a new precedent will 
have been set in world history. For 
in this case the attraction would not 
be that of a colony for its mother- 
country—India has inherited nothing 
from Britain—but rather an attrac. 
tion of opposites, and that, it is 
always said, is the best prescription 
for a happy marriage. 


THE AMERICAN 


HAT the War Depart- 

ment is demanding is a 
supreme agency, to be catled the 
National Security Council, to 
integrate military and foreign 
policy. It is to consist of the 
Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of National Defence, and 
the sub-secretaries representing 
the Army, Navy and Air Force, 


and the chairman of the 
National Security Resources 
Board. 


The membership is thus apparently 
entirely civilian, but actually foreign 
policy would be represented only by 
the secretary of State, while all the 
other members would constitute a 
solid bloc representing the military 
interests. 

In addition, there is to be a War 
Council, also comprising the four 
military secretaries, plus the officers 
heading the Army, Navy and Air 
Forces with all the power of the Gener- 
al Staff behind them. As for the 
National Resources Board, it is ac- 
tually to be given the power to “util- 
ize to the maximum extent the 
facilities, departments and agencies 


THE ARMY OVER ALL 


What General Edson said as to the 
objectives of this movement is con- 
firmed by a publication of the War 
Department in which the author, 
General W. B. Palmer, declares that 
we require “an over-all high com- 
mand to co-ordinate air forces, army, 
navy, intelligence, research, produc- 
tion and supply. manpower and 
diplomacy (my italics) as the Gen:r- 
al Staff co-ordinates the War 
Department.” 

Actually the General Staff does 
not co-ordinate, but commands the 
War Department, and so it will in 
time command the civilian govern- 
ment if this step is taken. 

It is also quite significant that Lt. 
General Eaker, the Deputy Comman- 
der of the Army Air Forces, in giv- 
ing a list of what the Army immedi- 
ately needs , placed first: “A State 
Department which will entice and 
offer an ample career to the best 
brains of the country.” 


OSWALD 
GARRISON VILLARD 


in his first article, printed in last 
week's Peace News, drew atten- 
tion to the silence of the U.S. 
press whenever the increasing 
power of the War Department is 
publicly exposed. This series of 
three articles will be concluded 
next week. 


This is eertainly the first time that 
any Army officer has concerned him- 
self with the organisation and man- 
ning of the State Department. That 
is now headed by Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, with a general as his assist- 
ant, and there are many former 
officers now employed under him; it is 
said, however, that he finds he must 
turn to the experienced civilian career 
men. 


AN INNER CLIQUE 


As for the General Staff, it is an 
inner clique within the Army run by 
graduates of the Leavenworth 
Kansas, General Staff and Command 
School. It may almost be said that 
there is no hope for high rank 
unless an officer qualifies as one of 
the Leavenworth graduates. Indeed, 
in a new Armed Forces Staff College 
established by the Navy, no officer 
of the Army is permitted to enter un- 
less he has Leavenworth’s stamp 
upon him. 

The armed services are also very 
well aware of the opportunity to 
build an enormouus electoral bloc 
composed of the 10,000,000 veterans, 
the large number of reserves to be 
built up if conscription is voted, in 
addition to the huge number of active 
and reserve officers. If 800,000 
youths are conscripted each year, they 
will first of all be inoculated with the 
virus of militarism — there is very 
little difference between the teach- 
ings of our services and those of the 
German militarists. 

In addition, there is a powerful or- 
ganisation, The American Legion, 
composed originally of veterans of 
the First World War, and now being 
increased by recruits from the 
Second World War. What the ex- 


DRIFT TO MILITARISM 


Il. The menace of the General Staff 


treme militarists are hoping for in 
this building of a tremendous bloe 
of voters is that they will obtain a 
Congress which will vote without 
question whatever the services order, 
precisely as they did during the last 
war—for the first time in our long 
history of warfare. 

More than that, they are now reach- 
ing out into the industrial life of 
the country. Congress has voted a 
stock-pile law which gives the Army 
and Navy such vital control of basic 
raw materials as to enable them to 
exert a profound influence on our 
economy at home and our trade 
abroad. 

In addition, there ts to be a great 
programme of “ stand-by ” industrial 
plants in addition to those existing, 
also to be ready for immediate ser- 
vice. A large number of boards have 
already been established in various 
industries to keep in closest touch 
with the War Department and to be 


ready at any time for military 
emergencies. 
The picture is really staggering 


and it will be far more effective from 
the military point of view than was 
the machine of Hitler or the Kaiser. 
Yet the military insist that if they 
are given all of these powers the 
country will not be in the slightest 
danger of that horrible militarism. 


BRUTES IN 20 YEARS 


This always reminds me of what 
Lt. General Tasker Bliss, one of our 
finest officers of the First World War, 
and one of our Peace Commiissioners 
in Paris, said to me there in 1919: 
“Tf we go in for universal military 
conscription we shall be as great 
brutes as the Prussians in twenty 
years.” 

Even after the revelations of the 
shocking misconduct of our troops 
both in Japan and Germany, the be- 
lief persists among most people that 
whenever we fight we do so on the 
highest ethical level, and our troops 
never engage in looting or raping, or 
anything of the kind—a book just 
published by two soldier-editors of 
the army newspaper, The Stars and 
Stripes, gives a totally different 
picture, really a horrifying one, and, 
incidentally, declares that te best 
behaved occupation troops are always 
the British. 


ASKING FOR THE SKY 


F ever the British Empire 
follows the Roman Empire 
into oblivion, it will be precisely 
for the same reason. What 
powerful foreign adversaries 
have failed to achieve—the 
destruction and decline of Great 
Britain—we are well on the way 
to doing by our own sins of 
omission and moral indifference. 
We are all asking for too much 
and prepared to give too little—and 
amidst the mounting chaos we sit 
back, believing that “something will 
turn up” or that “we will muddle 
through.” The fact that we have 
saved ourselves by the skin of our 
teeth in the past is no guarantee 
that this will happen again. 

A Government of super-men could 
not save us from ourselves. A care- 
ful examination of our economic 
position will bring us to the con- 
clusion that we are no longer on the 
| brink of an abyss but are already 
|falling into a bottomless pit at 
break-neck speed. The worst aspect 
of this tragedy is that it could be 
avoided—-that we ourselves could 
; avoid it—if we made a determined 
attempt to pull ourselves together. 

At present we are harping far too 
much on our political and economic 
difficulties and looking for a solu- 
tion of our problems in these two 
directions. It is high time we 
realised that these dangers are not 
causes but conseauences. The roots 
of our troubles lie on the spiritual 
and moral plane. Jt is no use spray- 


of the Government ”—not merely the 
military agencies, but all others. 


ing the disease-ridden branches of 
a tree that grows in unhealthy soil 


—it is the soil that requires treat- 
ment. 

I hear it often said that “life is 
no longer worth living” because 


by 
KENNETH H. FARNHAM 


there appears to be little worth 
living for. Yet, when one asks these 
people why they hold such extra- 
ordinary views one discovers that all 
they live for are purely materialis- 
tic objectives, i.e, making money, 
over-eating, having holidays, going 
to the pi¢tures, dances, races, smok- 
ing, drinking, gambling, etc. Yet 
when all is said and done our for- 
bears seem to have enjoyed life 
without being able to do any of the 
things that appear to make “life 
worth living” to modeyn man. 

The lack of religion in the average 
man’s life today—and by that I am 
not referring to faith in some par- 
ticular religion or dogma—is one of 
the basic causes of the useless lives 
we are leading. Faith, Hope and 
Charity have been replaced by 
Cynicism, Despair and Greed. The 
established Church is no less to blame 
for man’s moral decline than the 
apostles of materialism—who, after 
all, have only taken advantage of the 
lacking sense of _ responsibility 
amongst the more educated classes 
of modern society. The Church has 
lost its prestige because it has 
associated itself with the very things 
which are the denials of true re- 
ligion—i.e., the support of wars and 
materialistic doctrines. . 

We have—as a newspaper put it 


recently—come to the Great Divide. 
The choice before us is very simple. 
We can continue on our present path 
of selfishness and in attempting to 
obtain too much we will lose what 
we possess. The alternative—the 
only alternative—is to sacrifice the 
things that do not matter in order 
to enjoy those that do. We must 
re-learn to distinguish right from 
wrong and never budge from doing 
the right thing at all times and in 
spite of all obsfacles. 

Let us examine our consciences. 
and test our moral fibre. Let us de- 
vote our lives to self-sacrifice and not 
count the cost or measure the re- 
ward—a good deed brings its own. 

Translated into practical terms we 
must work harder, longer and better 
at our daily tasks—and change them 
if they do not fulfill a useful social 
function. If each and everyone of 
us takes stock of his own position 
and makes amends for his short- 
comings—determined to become a 
useful member of the human society 
and to leave this world a little better 
than he entered it, we can and will 
pull through and by our example 
lead the world to the attainment of 
the highest level of culture and 
civilisation it has ever known. 

All the evils from which mankind 
is suffering at present are man-made 
—and therefore man can undo them. 
The grand total of the divine power 
to do good or evil is but the multi- 
plied effect of our own good or bad 
deeds. If the “sky is the limit” 
of the earthly blessings we expect 
to enjoy—it must be the limit too of 
cfr own efforts to pull the world 
through its present dark age. 


“Christ's justice is not secured by war’’ }3 


PRESBYTERIANISM 
AND PACIFISM 


By Rev. James Fraser 


Moderator of the Presbyterian Church of England in 1938. 


HE Presbyterian Church, on 
account of its long history, 
must baar with other Christians 
its share for the failure to save 
mankind from the wickedness 


of war. People blame the 
church because they expect 
better results. Some expect 


nothing of the Christian church. 
But the widespread disappoint- 
ment is a sign of the widespread 
expectations which Christianity 
awakens. These expectations 
are aroused by what the 
churches profess to believe and 
to do. 


Christian doctrines towards peace- 
making are based on the conviction 
that Jesus Christ is rightly known as 
the Peace-maker and the Peace- 
giver. The realm in which he rules 
is a realm in which evils are rectified 
by non-violent means. Enemies be- 
come reconciled by forbearance, for- 
giveness and by costly efforts towards 
restoration and fellowship. | 

However long such convictions re- 
main unfulfilled, however much blame 
Christians must bear for not being 
able to prove to men that these con- 
victions are really basic to life, most 
Christians would rather that men kept 
on hoping in Christ, and trying to 
grasp what he is, than be execused 
for being what they themselves are. 

The Church’s power for peace, 
as Presbyterians see it, is con- 
tained chiefly perhaps in the 
working out of three doctrines, 

Unity, Sacrifice, Liberty. 


Unity 


HE Presbyterian Church has a 
world-wide setting. It is the 
system adopted py the greatest num- 
ber of Reformed Churches. They are 
found in Scotland, Wales, Ulster, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
Switzerland. Hungary, as well as in 
Canada, USA., Australia, N. Zea- 
land, S. Africa, parts of China and 
S. America. 


The Presbyterian Church has 
existed under different names 
since New Testament times, when 
Presbyters were first appointed 
as the overseers of the Christian 
Church, 


The general uniformity of system 
does but emphasise the sadly broken 
unity of life due to corrupting ¢ra- 
ditions and local and national policies 
considered apart from the ‘kingdom 


of God. If the unity were as de- 
votionally strong as the system 15 
widespread, the unity of the divine 
constraint over all, symbolised at the 
common Communion Table, would 
hold against all dismembering stress- 
es. “ By this shall all men know that 
ye are mine, if ye have love one to 
another.” 

The Pan-Presbyterian Order has 
been a means of corporate unity in 
many unostentatious ways, but as yet 
there is little sign that it would hold 
people tegether against the threat of 
war. 

If this doctrine of the essential 
and necessary union of believers 
were the power throughout the 
church that it has the divine com- 
mand to be, then the dreadful 
spectacle of members of the same 
communion devising evil against 
each other in councils and camps, 
and locked in the frenzy of mu- 
tual destruction in battle, encour- 
aged even by ministers of the 
same church, weuld be too 
hideous even to be allowed to 
enter the mind as a possibility. 

It has become more plain than ever 
that Christ’s justice it not secured by 
war, seeing that the righteous 
motives at the beginning are over- 
whelmed by the unrighteous conse- 
quences. 

There is earnest hope that when the 
World Council of Churches comes to- 
gether in Amsterdam in 1948, com- 
posed of the different denominations 
of the Church, each will become more 
vitally aware of the duty which their 
unity in Christ lays upon them, they 
will give evidence of the Church’s one 


foundation, and make a reality of that 
longed for integration of humanity, 
strong enough to protect mankind 
from the outbreak of any future war. 


Sacrifice 

THE Christian drama culminates in 
the conflict with evil on the cross. 
Presbyterians, as other orthodox 
Christians, see behind the tragedy of 
the crucifixion of Jesus the visible 
nature of God and his conflict with 
evil, by which the harsh terms are 
willingly borne and the enemy is trans- 

formed into a believer, as Paul was. 
Whether the miracle of grace takes 
place soon or late, whether it happens 
individually or corporately, there is 
an obligatiOn resting squarely and in- 
escapably on Christians in their con- 
flict with evil to live in the spirit and 
way of the cross. Hundreds of 
Presbyterian scholars have faithfully 
expounded New Testament teaching 
in this way however difficult its appli- 
cation to our life may be. But today 
there are many Presbyterians in the 
British Isles alone, intellectually and 
morally eminent, who hold firmly to 
the pacifist interpretation of this doc- 
trine, and who see in its proper prac- 
tice by all Christians the healing and 
harmonious effect of the divine genius 


of Christ. 
Liberty 


TPHE Presbyterian Church holds the 
doctrine of liberty of conscience 
to be essential to the health and peace 
of all society. This belief is given un- 
usual prominence in the church's life. 
In every service in which a minister 
is ordained or inducted to a charge, 
(and these occasions are very fre- 
quent) a statement is publicly read 
containing the words “ rulers, while 
bound to render obedience to Christ 
in their own province, ought not to 
constrain men’s religious beliefs or in- 
vade the rights of conscience.” Pres- 
byterians won their freedom in the 
state by struggle and suffering, and 
by giving creditable proof in their 
lives of their right to freedom of wor- 
ship and individual belief. 
When the recent war began it was 
openly set out in Presbyterian Church 


COMMON HUMAN BONDS 


ECENTLY in Peace News 

I stated: “ Humanity is 
split by religion and politics. A 
unifying idea must sweep 
through humanity.” 
that this unifying idea was the 
alternative to chaos or world 
military domination. 

Religion and politics have succeeded 
in splitting humanity to the extent 
of obscuring the real facts of a com- 
mon humanity from which springs 
the unifying idea. These facts need 
re-emphasis now, and can enly lead 
to a re-birth of the belief in those 
things which will make war impos- 
sible. Therefore I will refer to some 
aspects of common human bonds. 


ALL ONE IN SUFFERING gs 


We are all born naked of mothers. 
We are all destined to die. The 
human make-up is a live pulsating 
form, very easily injured. There are 
two sexes and sex eustoms vary only 
with local cultural customs. The ease 
with which the human body is hurt is 
important and is a fact recognised 
anywhere. For example, a slab of 
concrete, flung down during a modern 
air raid, can reduce the loveliest 
woman or toughest man to a mere 
red smear. A German boy will 


. scream and sob as loudly as one of 


our own conscripts if suddenly left 
with his intestines partly bayoneted 
out. Yes! The degree to which we 
maim and kill each other has so far 
been a curious human achievement! 

Fear, love and hate need not be 
human emotions only associated with 
disunity. To understand them in our- 
selves is to understand them in 
others. They are bonds mere than 


I hinted. 


barriers. In the recent war of the 
nations the emotions of the opposing 
peoples have been very similar. To 
hint at a few. There are the affec- 
tionate relatives of conscripts who 
worry at home. The pathetic and 
similar personal belongings of war 
dead, sometimes ultimately returned 
to relatives. The qualities of hates 
—religious, political and righteous— 
and the foolishness of most of them. 
The emotions of sex and of the dis- 
regard of the differences of national- 
ity as masses of men move about the 
world to military orders, leaving their 
children in the aftermath, which many 
facts go to prove, are not conceived 
without affection. Only the State- 
paid propagandist says otherwise. 

The peoples of differing nations 
have so much in common that war 
would be impossible if they were only 
to meet, or learn by modern means, 
of each other. 


COMMON NEEDS 


All humans need food, and this is 
easily understood in terms of famine, 
plenty, blockade, rationing, ete. Most 
humans need clothing or shelter as 
a protection from heat or cold or as 
a necessity to culture. In dealing 
with food in terms of human need [I 
will quote from the letter of a friend 
in Cologne. Listen to Heinrich Ernst 
(June 3, 1947): 

“First of all there is te say that every- 
hody here is worrying—one can really say 
living in anxiety—about the daily food. 
Every mother’is anxiously looking forward 
to the next day, not knowing what she 
might give to eat to her children. During 
the last weeks it was more than worse. 
Nearly all we got was 3lb. of maize bread 
in one week. In this way death ig going 
about without weapons and war. . 

“Concerning the political interest of the 
People, they do not care much about it, 
living only from one day to the other just 


as long as they may stand ‘t. We are not 
much tnterested to know who is having the 
command here. if it is the English, the 
Americans or the Rossians. They all teach 
us to endure hunger. 

_ “The food produced in the British Zone 
is not sufficient for one day of the week. 
The | British are always promising an 
amelioration, but on the contrary, the situa- 
tion is getting worse fram one day to the 
other. The consequences are: decrease at 
lahour, illness, and finally relief by death.” 


All the above gives hints to the 
average mind, of the common bonds 
that exist in the very fact that we 
are two-legged animals with re- 
markably developed braing, and that 
our world-wide differences, although 
very interesting to eugenists and 
anthropologists ete., should not be 
over-stressed at the expense of our 
similarities. Most people will agree 
with all this, but then comes the 
question of what can anyone human 
do about it. Do, in face of the co- 
ercive forces of religion, politics, 
police, militarism and wage slavery. 
_The answer to this has been put 
time and time again, so let me quote 
a very recent statement. It is G. B. 
Shaw, interviewed by BUP. He was 
asked: “ What, if anything, can the 
man in the street do to ensure more 
peaceful and prosperous governments 
throughout the world?” His answer 
was: “He can threaten conscientious 
objection. That is all.” 

To this I will only add that each 
person must start from objection. 
Objection to make and use any 
armaments, and then to act on this 
belief until the war society cannot 
function. 

Any supposed enemy is just a 
physical, mental and needful creature 
like ourselves. Anything that ignores 
this must be suspect. 


VICTOR E. RICHFORD. 


July 11, 1947, PEACE NEWS3—3 


AN AID TO 
AGGRESSION 


cM ONE of the most disquieting 

features of the atomic 
bomb is the way in which it has ~ 
tipped the scales in warfare in 
favour of an aggressor because 
it makes possible the delivery of 
a decisive blow against the main 
centres of military potential in 
the first hours of an armed con- 
flict. 

“By delivery of a few hundred 
atomic bombs on the cities of 
Britain, for instance, either by 
pilotless projectiles, or through 
the intermediary of agents sent 
into the country for the purpose, 
it seems entirely feasible to 
destroy over half the population 
of this country and the major 
Part of its industrial and trans- 
port system in the first few hours 
of an atomic war. 

“ The existence of a threat such 
as this will inevitably profoundly 
effect the outlook of any govern- 
ment. 

“Tt will appear that the only 
defence wili consist in building 
up atomic stock-piles to such an 
extent as to deter any other 
nation from unleashing an atomic 
war for fear of reprisals. But 
once these stock-piles have been 
built up, it is not difficult to see 
that the fear of attack will be 
so great and the premium on 
aggression so high that an other- 
wise peace-loving government 
may be' driven, in the supposed 
interests of its own security, 
into the path of aggression. 

“Thus there may be no speci- 
fic cause for the outbreak of a 
future atomic war apart from 
the fear and suspicion of attack 
by an equally anprehensive neigh- 
hour.” 


—‘“ Atomic Survey.” 

A Short Guide to the Scien- 

tific and Political Problems of 
Atomic Energy. 

Published by The Atomic 

Scientists’ Association. 


documents that whether a man went 
to the war, or for reasons of con- 
science took another way, the church 


stood behind him. He was assured 
of the church’s willingness to help in 
making the decision and carrying it 
through. In the long heartbreaking 
period of war, liberty and mutual re- 
spect was on the whole upheld. 

The outcome of the anxious strug- 
gle now going on in the minds of 
earnest Christians will, we trust, re- 
lease the church from the reproach 
that its life depends on the sword, in 
contrast to those early days when it 
began and spread unarmed and in 
spite of the sword. We, also trust 
that the church of today (as at the 
beginning), by its grasp of the essen- 
tial qualities of life, its health and 
unity of body, and its beneficent ser- 
vice to m&n,. will receive afresh the 
life our Lord gave it, so that it may 
be recognised as the realm and sign 
of His good purpose for all. 


Ten Years Ago 


From Peace News, July 10, 1937 


An example to those whose em- 
ployment is connected with the 
Government's “rearmament”  pro- 
gramme .... 


““ My normal occupation is en- 

gineering. I could obtain a 
situation in an engineering firm 
quite easily. At present I am try- 
ing to obtain work as a labourer, 
or anything else away from the 
armaments drive. 


“TI realise everything, or nearly 
everything is connected with the 
war programme, but at least there 
is some satisfaction in trying to get 
out of the inner ring.” 


* * * 
The British Government's policy 
was outlined... by the Premier 


under the following four heads:— 
First, to keep the peace; 


Second, to make our country so 
strong that nobody should treat 
her with anything but respect; 


Third, to maintain and increase 
the prosperity and activity of trade 
and employment; and 


Fourth, to carry on steadily the 
improvement of the conditions of 
the people. 
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The right conclusion 

OUR article on neutrality 

comes to the right con- 
clusion, i.e., that participation 
in another war, on either side, 
would mean the total destruc- 
tion of these islands. There can 
be no atomic or conditional 
neutrality. Of course, total 
neutrality might mean occupa- 
tion by one or the other of the 
great powers. That in turn 
would bring with it the destruc- 


tion of these islands. | 

Perhaps the sanest policy 
would be a declaration of armed | 
neutrality as a first step to- 
wards unarmed neutrality. No 
doubt, both the USA and the 
USSR would—at least on paper 
—guarantee our neutral status. 
They might not respect it In 
ease of war—but—and this is 
my contention—-such an act of 
faith on our part would go a 
long way towards preventing 
war. 

Only by trusting others—even 
against what appears to be our 
better judgment—can we hope 
to increase international under- 
standing. Someone must make 
a start with a policy of good 
faith—and no one is in a better 
position to do so than ourselves. 

There is one weak spot In 
this argument, however, name- 
ly the Commonwealth and Em- 
pire. Will they approve a 
policy of neutrality, or would 
they go their own way and dis- 
own us? We could not possi- 
bly take any action opposed to 
the views of the majority of 
Dominions and Colonies. We 
are too dependent on the Em- 
pire. 

Bearing in mind, however, 
that the main causes of modern 
war are economic—neutrality 
and disarmament of the whole 
of the Empire would mean 
such saving of men, material, 
money and effort that the re- 
sulting prosperity would so 
strengthen our economic  po- 
sition, that we might be able 
to produce a surplus of food, 
machinery, etc., big enough to 


DEN LIER EN 
ENGLISCHEN 
SPEN DERAI 
SAGEN Wire 
HER ZLICHE 


Neutrality — Non-violence and German 


rule — Relief for Europe and PoWs are discussed 


“The Latin of Democracy” 


rPPHIS letter is evoked by Wilfried 
Wellock’s reference to Edith 
Brown, of Enfield, and Fred Parker’s 
letter about Esperanto. In thf» late 
1920’5 I was asked by Runham 
Brown to take up the werk of Esper- 
anto translator for the WRI, and as 
a gonsequence of doing so, was 
brought into contact with his wife 
Edith, whilst attending a WRI coun- 
cil meeting at their home. She was 
a good soul, and many there must be, 
in this and other countries, whose 
memory of her will be amongst the 
most fragrant. Abbey Road will 
never be just the same again. 
During the 20 years or so that I 
have done the WRI Esperanto work, 


THEIR 


the value of the language and its 
wide ramifications amongst peace- 
workers all over the world has been 
a gratification and inspiration to me 
as an Esperantist. The author of 
Esperanto was undoubtedly a genius 
in this sphere, and has given to the 
world such a medium of internation- 
al fellowship as one only needs to use 
in order to treasure very highly. May 
it fall to the lot of our generation to 
convince those who have the power 
to put it into the schools. It is. as 
Prof. Mayor of Cambridge once said, 
“The Latin of Democracy.” 


RICHARD BLAND. 
89 Brier Crescent, 
Nelson. 


“THANK YOU” 


FROM ENGLAND 


DANK FOR 


Tne sketch reproduced above was sent to Peace News from Dr. 
Michaitscheff, of Hamburg. On the back was inscribed: “To our English 
friends with many thanks and love for their wonderful presents.” 


Dr. Michaltscheff, who has recently been appointed Secretary of the German War 


| To , GERMANY 


. UAC Void it. 
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Send relief NOW 


N six months’ time the tem- 

perature will be perhaps 
fifty degrees lower than at the 
time of writing. Winter 1947-8 
in Austria, Germany, Poland 
and other European countries 
will bring suffering, sickness 
and hardship to millions. What- 
ever the result of the harvest, 
however much more food is 
imported, there is little reason 
to think that shoes and cloth- 
ing will be more readily avail- 


able than last winter. In fact 
the chances are that people 
will suffer an even greater lack 
in this respect, for their 
clothes will have had one more 
year’s wear. 


We ask your readers to cast 
their minds back to the early 
months of this year, and try 
to imagine what next winter 
will be like to people who have 
endured yet another’ twelve 
months of poverty, hunger and 
hopelessness. We ask all who 
have so generously helped in 
the past to take advantage of 
these light nights and long 
days to organise local clothing 
drives and thereby ensure that 
we get a steady flow of cloth- 
ing from July onwards. Above 
all, we ask your readers to re- 
member that the humblest 
garment—the giving of which 
costs them nothing—will liter- 
ally bring tears of joy and 
gratitude to the eves of the 
unfortunate being who receives 


Please don’t leave it till the 
first frosts, but collect and 
send now to our new clothing 
depot: Friends Relief Service, 
c/o, Davies, Turner and Co., 
Ltd., St. Barnabas Hall, Pim- 
lico Road, London, S.W.1. Some 
delay is inevitable between the 
time you take an old pair of 
shoes out of the boot cupboard 


‘ Resisters’ International, writes: 
assist the whole of Eurone to 


get back on its feet. Prosperi- 
ty and charity are the surest 
safeguards against war. 
Having regained our 
strength acting on these lines, 
we could maxe it a condition 
of economic aid that the reci- 


“Enclosed I send you a drawing by a German pupil representing the 
joy for things received from England. I gave him a suit of clothes and a 
pair of shoes and to a girl student a pair of shoes, and they want to express 
in this way their gratitude to the unknown donors. As the latter are certainly 
readers of Peace News who have sent the things in response to the appeal 
published in your paper, it would be very fine if you could convey to them 
the feelings of the two German students by reproducing the drawing in 


and the time they get on the 
feet of the recipient—maybe 
a barefoot child in deyastated 
Poland or the hungry Ruhr. 
A bad winter paralyses move- 
ment; last winter we could get 
nothing into Poland for weeks 
because the Baltic was frozen. 


pient followed our own exam- 
ple of disarmament. 

It was Pitt who said: “Hav- 
ing saved England by our 
exertions, we must now. save 
Europe by our example.” 
I believe that example is 
everything, and that Russiq would 
not and could not ignore such action 
on our part. If we refuse to have 
faith in others, or in the essential 
foodness of man—we might as well 
blow ourselves up right now, with- 
out waiting for another war. 

Alternatively, we must transform 
our faith into reality, and do so in 
no uncertain manner, and with the 
utmost speed and energy—for time 
is very important and very short. 


KENNETH PARNHAM. 
15 Abbats Way, 
St. James, Northampton. 


Results of non-violence 


QNE does not question the veraci- 

= ty of the Rev. Edwin Foley’s 
story, but I doubt if it can be quoted 
as typical. — There are too many 
instances of peaceful communities 
suffering the very worst excesses in 
the hands of an invading army, 


As a pacifist I am naturally all on 
the side of non-violence, but from a 
practical realistic point of view, I 
would be rather cautious of exnect- 
ing too many such happy endings 
where non-co-operation towards an 
invader is used. 

R. J. McREYNOLDS. 


19 Calder Gardens, 
Edgware, Middlesex. 
. 


Peace News.” 


In occupied Guernsey 
WAS in Guernsey all through the 


German occupation, and can 
endorse Dr. Wood’s conclusion that 
our non-resistance did mainly account 
for the generally mild treatment 
meted out by the occupying authority, 
and made Afe tolerable for us. 

Our Bailiff (now Sir Victor Carey) 
and our President of the Controlling 
Committee (now Sir (Rev.) J. Teale) 
while plainly informing the Germans 
that they remained loyal to Gt. 
Britain, told us that we must obey 
the German Commandant’s orders; 
we must remember that we were 
civilians, not soldiers, and must “ not 
resist” (the very words of Christ) 
the enemy, and that if any one of us 
did resist, he would be regarded as 
the foe of the whole community. Dr. 
Maas, the first Commandant, was 
evidently a kind-hearted man, won 
golden opinions, and carried out his 
duties as humanely as_ possible. 

Though Dr. Maas was superseded 
by hard-faced men later. yet our non- 
resistance still saved us from violence. 
There were young men of military 
age on the island; not all of them 
had been evacuated; their labour was 
commandeered by the Germans, but 
they went “the second mile” and 
fenerally received good wages, in 
some cases exceptionally good, to the 
chagrin of some local employers. 

The Germans brought us tons of 


flour from France and allowed us 
nearly the whole time a ration of 44 
lbs. of bread per week—reduced for 
a short period to 3 Ibs. when the 
British, so it was said, sank a food 
ship. Compare our ration for the 
Germans today in many parts, 2 lbs. 
bread, and _ often less, after 
promising them food and liberty. 
From Feb. 13 to March 7, 1945, we 
had no bread, thanks to the British 
blockade of the island—a necessity of 
war! 


Many of our women worked for 
the Germans, tailoring and in domes- 
tic service, and found their employers 
“perfect gentlemen.” A young 
woman told me that when the Ger- 
mans landed on the island, thanks to 
British war propaganda, she would 
not go outside the door for a twelve- 
month for fear of them, and then she 
had four German soldiers billeted on 
her. It changed her opinion, and she 
said: “The wonderful kindness which 
those four German soldiers showed 
to me and my children I shall never 
forget.” Many similar stories of 
German kindness could be told. These 
things need to be said as an offset 
to stories of German atrocities else- 
where, matched on our part by the 
inhumanity of the atom bontb. 


(Rev.) EDWIN FOLEY. 


381 St. James Road, 
Watford, Herts. 


Hence the urgency. 


Leaflets, posters and any in-~ 
formation. required, may be 
had from the address below. 

LETTICE JOWETT. 


Gen. Sec., Friends‘ Relief Service. 
Friends House, 
Euston Road, N.W.1. 


Petition for PoWs 
FVOLLOWING on the recent public 

meeting at Kingsway Hall, a 
group was delegated to take action 
to influence a speedier repatriation of 
PoWs. : 

Though plans for a National Pe- 
tition have not yet materialised, we 
suggest that individual petition forms 
be prepared with such wording as: 

“We, the undersigned, urge that 
all prisoners of war be repatriated 
without delay, except those who 
wish to remain in this country as 
free workers.” 

Completed forms should be sent to 
us. 

Our group also wishes to send a 
letter about repatriation to a large 
number of MPs, and ‘would appre- 
ciate offers of help in typing. 

NAN BAYNES, A. J. GOWING. 
4 Canonbury Place, N.1. 


-_ee— 


| RENOUNCE WAR AND! WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 


~ This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
YOUR pledge to 
P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS _ 2 
UJ 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., WCI 


———— 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA 


“CALCUTTA IN THE MORNING,” 
by Geoffrey Thomas. Players 
Theatre. 


HAT, exactly, is a pacifist 

play? I suppose it can 
legitimately be a play about war 
or a play about peace. Perhaps 
it might be so widely described 
as a dramatic presentation of a 
situation seen through pacifist 
eyes. 

It is in another, and better sense, 
that this play can be called! pacifist. 
To portray the bestiality and auto- 
matism which, whatever may be the 
growths that flourish with them, are 
thie inevitable products of war, js 
doing us allaservice. And to point toa 
better state of things, which will be 
the subject of acute controversy, and 
very probably of violent disapproval 
by many, is a gallant effort. Satire 
is not an easy art. But to show a de- 
sirablz world is infinitely more diffi- 
eult. It «was from this challenge 
that Priestley turned aside in “They 
Came to a City.” Geoffrey Thomas 
does not turn aside from it, and in my 
judgimint it ‘ts onlw when he finds 
himself within that new world that 
he finds himself completély. 


5,000 YEARS HENCE 


The action of the play passes 
swiftly from an office in London in 
an unspecified year about the turn 
of this century, to the Island of 
Thessaly, 5,000 years hence. The 
transportation of the characters, 
through some rather vaguely sugges- 
ted juggling with Time, takes place on 
an air trip to Calcutta, undertaken 
partly for the purchase of machine 
guns, and in spite of thla protests of 
the gradually awakening head of the 
firm, who nevertheless finds himself 
consenting to the trip, accompanied 
not only by his wife, daughter and 
brother-in-law, but also by his sccre- 
tary, with whom he feels himself to 
be falling in love. 

All these people, precipitated into 
a future time, and temporarily with- 
out memory of their past state and 
relationships to each other, show new 
and surprising characteristics. The 
apparently conventional wife finds 
herself better able than is the Secre- 
tary, to accept a world of peace and 
personal freedom. )}Only the develop- 
ment of the rather uncertain, but 
obviously evolving manufacturer into 
a serene and meditative sage could 
perhaps have been foreseen. But thls 
really interesting study is that of a 
mental and moral adolescent. In our 
world a tremendous success, a Gzner- 
al and a business magnate at the age 
of 28, in the world of the futun2 ne 
is revealed as something like a moron. 
His natural companion is a boy of 
fourteen, an enthusiast and a leader 
in their “Army,” to us rather like 
a weaponless and amusing outdoor 
game. 

On the night I visited the theatre 
the part was beautifully played by 
Leonard Sachs, the producer, who 
lost no opportunity of presenting us 


Edited by 
ROGER PAGE 


discovery of a gun makes for some 
apprehension in his more enlightened 
companion from the past, but the 
wisdom and faith of the later age, 
which might truly be described as 
“tha faith called pacifism” at its 
best, triumphs, and the play is 
brought to a conclusion by the two 
who are least able to meet the chal- 
lenge of the new way of living, dis- 
covering that they «an begin by 
helping each other. 

The humour of the play largely 
rests on the picture of the “ plastic 
or card-index ” age of Britain as seen 
through the only slightly falsifying 
spectacles of the city’s archaeologist. 
Its missage I hope I have sufficiently 
indicated. Geoffrey Thomas and the 
most even and competent cast are to 
be congratulated. 

The future of our country jis prob- 
ably, in these very weeks, in the 
halance, and those of us who care 
should see that our fellow-citizens do 
not remain unacquainted with Geoff- 
rey Thomas's work, and that amateur 
companies with which we have any 
connection do not overlook the possi- 
bilities of “‘ Calcutta in the Morning.” 

GWYNETH ANDERSON. 


x * * 


“THE BIRTH OF <A_ BABY” 
(Tatler). 


AS I sat watching this film a young 
= lady came and stood by me in 
the gangway, and said that the Min- 
istry of Health svere having some 
audience studies taken and that I had 
been photographed: did I object to 
the photograph being used ? 

I made no objection, but I hoped 
afterwards that I had not been caught 
in an unlucky moment, as more than 
once the naivetjz of this tittle film had 
made me smile, whilst at other times 
I had been bored, 

The film is entirely worthy, but to 
combine propaganda and art is a 
dificult and subtle business, in which 
this film does not succeed. 

I think it starts badly. There is 
first a spoken prologue ‘dubbed’ in 
this country, then we get the Ameri- 
ean credits, including a formidable 
list of organisations sponsoring the 
film (“ What, will the line stretch 
out to th’ erack of Doom?’ I 
groaned), and then the film starts 
with a diagram-illustrated home chat. 

And I shall risk the wrath of all 
romanticisers by asserting that, in 
my view, the facts of reproduction 
are, when reduced to diagram. not 
only boring, but ugly and revolting. 

No doubt somebody will deduce 
from this that when I was six wezks 
old, and in my pram, some person in 
a bathing costume tickled my feet 
with a relief ticket. However that 
may be, I thought the film never re- 
covered from its heavy start, and I 
am further convinced that the film’s 
big moment is a fake. 

It has been suggested that this is 


Leaving aside the quistion whether 
we must altogether surrender to the 
mechanisation of the age, it is not a 
course I would recommend. 

To young childless couples the film 
might be of value, although I would 
rather see this scratchy ten-year-old 
film scrapped, and a happier and more 
intelliment new version mack. 

Daily there are vast queues, such 
as this cinema can rarely have had 
in the past. Those in the queve for 
whom I feel really sorry are those 
with salacious intent; they will be 
entirely disappointed. 


ROGER PAGE. 


* * * 


A CHOPIN RECITAL 


Frank Merrick is one of the dis- 
tinguished band of pacifist musicians. 
In the ‘Great War’ he was in prison 
for two years, and he is one of the 
original members of the PPU. On 
June 22 he gave a Chopin Rec‘tal at 
the Wigmore Hall, and of the occa- 
sion a colleague writes: 

“A Chopin recital which was at all 
times pleasant and sometimes really mem- 
orable was given by Frank. Merrick. I had 
not heard this fine pianist be‘ore and from 
the first notes of the Polonaise in F sharp 
minor, with which he opened, it was obvious 
that we might expect much. 

““The outstanding items in the first part 
of the programme were the Studies in G 
flat and E flat minor and in B minor. Thig 
wag fo'lowed in the second half by the 
well-known Sonata in B flat minor, Op. 35. 
The famous Third Movement, the Funeral 
March, was presented with a freshness and 
vivid approach which detracted not at al] 
from ita wailing, sombre beauty, but 
brought with it also new excitement. 

““The immense debt which the world owes 
to the men of peace is once more made 
clear to us in the great talent of Frank 
Merrick, and we are thankful to be able 
again to realise the affinity between paci- 
fism and what is perhaps the most purely 
spiritual of the arts.” 


COFFIN PARADED 
IN U.S. AMNESTY PROTEST 


CARRYING a coffin labelled “ Jus- 

tice,’ 40 mourners paraded in 
front of the White House, in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on Sunday, June 22, pro- 
testing at President Truman’s failure 
to declare an amnesty for C.O.s. 


The funeral processi as H i 
e ral procession was under ; Le bencneel 


the auspices of the national Amnesty 
Committee and its Philadelphia 
branch, reports the Amnesty Bulletin. 
The pallbearers and other men in the 
procession were clad in formal 
mourning suits. The women wore 
black dresses and veils. 

Signs borne by the mourners said: 
“22 months since V-J  day—No 
amnesty,” “ President Truman urged 
amnesty in Greece—Why not over 
here?” “Is amnesty a dead issue?” 
Other signs called for the immediate 
release of conscientious objector 
Thomas J. Leonard, now in the third 
month of an amnesty hunger strike 
at the Danbury, Conn., federal prison. 


Peace News ia open for the expression of 
all pointa of view relevant to pacifism. 
Artic'es in it, whether signed or unsigned, 
do not neiessarily represent the polily of the 
Peace Pledge Union, of which it ie the weekly 
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“No Food ” 
Press conference 
followed by 
luxurious lunch 


tt ft is far worse than anything 
you can possibly imagine,” said 
Ethi.] Mannin of, the conditions in 
Germany, when addressing a meet- 
ing organised by the International 
Fri:ndship League last week. 


She found when she visited Ger- 
many that the Allied personnel lived 
one life and the Germans quite an- 
other. The British lived like fighting 
cocks, and had acquired a “ Foona” 
attitud= towards the population. The 
lack of conscience was appalling—at 
a Press conference Sir Sholto Doug- 
las reported that there was very little 
hope of the food situation improving, 
and that it would take the authori- 
ti.s all their time to maintain the 
present rations; the conference then 
adjourned to a luxurious luncheon, the 
new Herrenvolk being waited upon 
by starvation-rationed Germans. 


Miss Mannin conclud:d her address 
by appealing for support for the Save 
Europe Now relief effort, reminding 
her audience of the comfort both 
spiritual and matrrial which the food 
parcels gave to their recipients. 


NEW ZEALAND’S 
PREMIER ON CONSCRIPTION 


“FT AM not for the moment going 
into the question, of compul- 
sory service. We have to see. but if 
I thad been at the British Labour 
Party Conference I would have been 
voting with the majority, without 
any doubt at all.” So spoke Peter 
Fraser, Prime Minister of New Zea- 
land at the Annual Conference of the 
NZ Returned Serviceman’s Associa- 
tion recently, although he was one 
of the New Zealand conscientious 
objectors to be imprisoned in 1916. 
Australia, Peter Fraser added, had 
decided not to apply the compulsory 
system, but NZ had to consider first 
whether it was essential and would 


Commenting on Mr. Fraser’s an- 
nouncement, our NZ correspondent 
A. C. Barrington, points out that 
“ political expediency will determine 
the issue, for his majority was re- 
duced to three at the last General 
Elzetion, and there is a great labour 
shartage here, furthermore, Mr. A. 
W. Coskery, re-elected recently as 
national president of the Federation 
of Labour is a strong anti-conscrip- 
tionist. 


ADVISORY BUREAUX CHANGES 


DARTFORD—H. M. Hood, now at 21 Summer- 
hil! Road, Dartford. 

HEREFORD —Individual Advisor: John Wood, 
The Gardens, Mansel Lacy, Herefordshire. 

LINCOLN—4delete. 

WARRINGTON—Leonard Whittaker, 19 Fife 
Road, Warrington, Lanes. 


with a subtly terrifying picture of a 
man whose emotional and mental de- 


velopment has been retarded. 


an excellent way to acquaint young 

. : y . . Nor d th tance of advertiae- 
e- folks with the ‘facts of life’ (as if | mente imply any endosement of, or PPU 
His there were only one set of facts). ‘connexion with, the matter advertised, 


NORTH - EASTERN 
SECRETARY—Maurice Pearson, 189 White- 
hall Road, Wyke, Bradford. 


REGIONAL BOARD 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


LATEST TIME for copy: Monday 
before publication. 


TERMS: Cash with order, 8d. per 
word, minimum 2s. 6d. (Box. No. Gd. 
extra). Please don’t send stamps in 
Payment, except for odd pence. 
Maximum length: 60 words. Address 
for Box No. replies: Peace News, 3 
Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


When corresponding with PN about 
en advertisement, quote its  firat 
words, classification, and date. 


MEETINGS, &c. 
WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, Duke 


8t., W.1. Bond St. Tube. ** The Gor-| ¢, 


pel of Peace!” Sun. evenings at 
€.20. Social hr follows. 

LONDON, W.C.1, 8 Endsleigh Gdns. 
Discussion lecture, every Sun., 7.30 
p.m. July 13: “Build for the Future,” 
Duncan Gilchrist. London Anarchist 
Group. 


ACCOMMODATION 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT officer re- 
qus. ta rent a small hse. or ground 
floor flat with garden anywhere 
within reach of N. London. Box 723. 

FAMILY HOUSE requd., accessible 
to Kentish Town West Station and 
Highbury Grove. Mabel Eyles, 2 
Aberdeen Park. Highbury Grove, N.5. 
Telephone CANonbury 3862. 

FLAT OR rms., furn. or unfurn. 
requd. ‘by young pacifist couple. Any- 
where Greater London. Overy, 164 
The Avenue, Highams Park, London, 
E.4. "Phone LARkswood 1177. 

SEASIDE HOLIDAY acmdtn. for 
vegetarians at Innisfree, St. Mary's 
Bay, Ashford, Kent. 


CLASSIFIED 


LAKE DISTRICT. “ Beck Allans " 
and ‘“ Rothay Bank,” Graamere. 
Attractive Guest Houses for atrenu- 
ous or restful holidays. Firat class 
vegetarian diet. Dormitory accom- 
modation at special rates. Enquiries 
to: Isabel James at Beck Allans, 
Tel.: Grasmere 129. 

GUEST HOUSE in New Forest. 
Mod. terms. Also double caravan for 
holiday and winter lets. Olive Wil- 
son, The Ridge, Godshi]l, Nr. Ford- 
ingbridge, Hants. Fordingbridge 3269. 
DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Food Re 
orm Vegetarian Guest House for 
happy holidays or restful recupera- 
tion’ all modern comforts. A. and K. 
S. Ludiow, The Briare, Crich, Mat- 


lock. (Station: Ambergate. Tel.: 
Ambergate 44). 
EDUCATIONAL 


MARRIED COUPLE preferring 
home tuition toa school for their 3 
children would co-operate with quali- 
fied teacher with or without family 
holding similar views. Acmdtn. 
offered. Room for further pupils. 
Box 722. 

SPEAKING AND 
lesaona (correapondence, or visit) Ba., 
classes la. 6d. Dorothy Matthews, 
B.A., 82 Primrose Hil) Rd., London. 
N.W.8 PRimrose 5686. 


MUSIC 


ACCORDIONS BOUGHT, aold and 
part exchanged. Good selection latest 
mode's, 2)] makes and aizes. Repairs, 
etc. Estd. 20 yrs. Simple easy terms. 
Freedman, 63 Vernon Rd., Bow, E.3. 
‘Phone: ADV. 2867. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


LAND & BUILDINGS 


VERY PROFITABLE 30-acre 
farm and market garden. Most 
beautiful part Somerset. Freehold as 
going concern with stock, tractor, 
implements, crop, etc. Box 721 

SALE. FREEHOLD land 53 acres 
with hut, etc. Water laid on. Situated 
Norfolk. Suitable market gardening, 
poultry, or suitable for atarting busi- 
ness: scope for blacksmith, mechani- 
cal engineering, agricultural or com- 
mercial, etc. Price £550, offer par- 
tics. a.a.e. Box 724. 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


WAR RBSISTHRS’ Internationa! 
wd. welcome gifts of 


LITERATURE, &c. 


QUAKERISM. Information and 
Literature reapesting the Faith and 
Practice of the Raligious Society of 


G| Friends, frea on application to the 


Friends’ Home Service Committee, 
Friends’ House, Easton Rd.. London. 

“HOW TO write Cinema Plays” 
—circular free. Dorpar K50, 53 Ray- 
leigh Rd., London, W.14. 


PERSONAL 


YOGA: FOR imparting tone and 
strength to the neural-sexual syetem. 
Course 1s. Bloomfield, 98 


G'astonbury Ra., Morden, Surrey. 


THE OLD Roman Catholie pro- 
uniate rite of Gt. Britain. Member 
of PPU recently received. For full 
partics. please write to Father St. 
John-Seally, 113 Lancefield St., 
London, W.10. 


ACTIVE PROPONENTS, Gerald 
Heard or Aldous Huxley basic 


theories 1985—1945, or Somerset 
Maugham’s Razor Edge. Write Sec 
Heard-Huxley Group, ‘ Merville,” 


Tulse Hill, S.W.2. 


ASTROLOGY.—A free Test Horo- 
scope. Helpful advice and guidance. 
Send Birthdate, stamped-addressed 
envelope, The Paycho-Suecesa Insti- 
tute (A.28), 64 Aldermanbury, Lon- 
don, E.C.2. 


BIRTH 


THATCHER. ON May 31, 1947, 
to Beth (nee Baker), wife of Hugh 
Thatcher (who died Apr. 14), a 
daughter (stillborn). No letters, 
please. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


STEPNEY PACIFIST Service Unit. 
Organising Secretary (male) or male 
field worker requd. for Problem 
Family and Child Welfare wk. in E. 
London. Experience desirable, but 
right approach chief consideration. 
Sal.—according to quala.—up_ to 
£4 83. Od. weekly plua lodging. 
Apply Sec., 6/355 The Highway, E.1. 


EXP. MILKER requd. on co-opera- 
tive farm, small herd, full responsi- 
bility. Cttge available if requd. Write 
A. Castan, Gothic Farm, Hevening- 
ham, Halesworth, Suffolk. 


TWO GIRLS wanted to run farm 
hee., all young people. Write A. 
Caston, Gothic Farm, Heveningham, 
Halesworth, Suffalk. 


SITUATIONS and WORK WANTED 


FIRST CLASS duplicating of all 
descriptiona, typewriting, etc. Mabel 
Eyles, 2 Aberdeen Park, Highbury, 
N.5. Tel. Canonbury 8862. 


TYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, 
Printing of every description. Office 
stationery, envelopes. Price List on 
apletn. The Commercial Asgistance 
Bureau Ltd., 283 Newtown Row, 
Birmingham 6. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TYPEWRITING 1s. 3d. per 1,000 
words. Duplicated circulars, posters, 
plans copied etc. Lowes, 4 Percy 
Garden Cttges., Tynemouth. 


A GOOD life insurance is now the 
best investment. Fire and motor 
business at competitive rates. House 
purchase. C. Horwood, Turvey, 
Bedford. 


ACCOUNTANT, writea up traders 
bke.; attends to all Income Tax 
mattera; company formation; andita 
and coating. Provincial clients visited 
without obligation. Box 96 


ECONOMY LABELS at half 
price ! 2s. for 200 (including patge). 
These labela are excellent publicity 
for PN and PPU, but each reqs. a 
minor alteration to correct price of 
PN. 25% discount on 1000 lots. Peace 
News Ltd., 3 Blackatock Rd., Lon- 
don, N.4. 
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Russia waits for “‘ big squeeze” 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


intentions. The extracts which fol- 
low are all taken from his_ last 
speech, on July 2, after the original 
British plan had already been reject- 
ed by him, and when he also brushed 
the last-minute  Bidault scheme 
aside. Even France is included in 
this fundamental condemnation:— 
“Thus the question of American economic 
aid—concerning which, moreover, nothing 
definite is as yet known—has now served 
as a pretext for the British and French 
Governments to insist on the creation of 
a new organisation, standing above the 
European countries and intervening in the 
internal affairs of the countries of Europe, 
even to the extent of determining the 
direction in which the main branches of 
industry in these countries are to develop. 
Moreover, Britain and France, together 
with the countries close to them, claim a4 
dominating position in this organisation or. 
as it stated in the British draft, the 80- 
called ‘steering committee ’’ for Europe. 
And a little later came these two 
passages: (a) ‘‘ The Soviet delegation con- 
siders that the internal measures and 
national effort of each country is of de- 
cisive importance—and not calculation upon 
foreign support, which should be of subor- 
dinate importance. Even in the most diffi- 
cult circumstances, the Soviet Union always 
relied first and foremost on its own strength, 
and, as is known, it is proceeding along 
the road of steady development of its 
economic life’; and (b) ‘This is a road 
of international co-operation which is based 
on the dominating position of one or several 
strong Powers in re'ation to other 
countries, which therefore fall into the 
position of some kind of subordinated 
states, deprived of independence.” 


Unanswerable 


I CANNOT pretend thar my short 

extracts do ful! justice to the 
Soviet reasoning, but even as they 
are I find them unanswerable—un- 
answerable, that is, as long as there 
exists no basis of mutual confidence. 
I do not mean that I find them con- 
vincing; no more so than the argu- 
ments on the other side. For both 
are hopelessly superficial, carefully 
avoiding any possibility of coming 
to grips with the only real problem: 
either to find a lasting modus viven- 
di between capitalistic free enterprise 
and a completely controlled economy, 
or to evolve a new kind of economic 
ideology into which both can be 
merged. To state the problem is 
sufficient to explain why I am a pessi- 
mist. To exclaim passionately that 
it must be solved, is on a level with 
the tragic folly of saying that one 
must live. There iis plenty of must 
about dying, and none at all about 
living. 


USA’s self interest 

qt is hard not to burst into rude 
laughter at the Soviet’s sudden 

close concern for the sovereignty of 


the smaller nations; but it is not 
any easier not to burst into tears 


Please note our only address 


C. A. BROCK & Co. Ltd. 
79 SOUTHERN ROW, LONDON, W.I0. 


For all Printing & 
Stationery 


War damage claims, repairs 
renovations: all types of 
undertaken. 


McREYNOLDS & PARTNERS 


BUILDERS, DECORATORS 
19 Calder Gardens, Edgware, Mx. 


and 
work 


Get to grips with 
RHEUMATISM 
PHEUMATISM, deep seated and unyield- 


ing, requires comprehensive, system- 
atic treatment. : 

It must be dissolved at its Root. 

ALLYSOL Deodorised Garlic Healing 
Liquid and Tablets are f:r thorough de- 
toxication of the system. 

ALLYSOL sweet-smelling Garlic Oint- 
ment and Emollient Balm relieve pain by 
external application. 

ALLYSOL is harmless and non-sup- 
pressive and is compatible with bio- 
chemic and herbal medicines. 


WRITE for 20 page booklet including 
dietary information to : 


Allysol Company, Fairlight, Sussex 


at the bland forgetfulness on the 
western side which made it possible 
for M. Bidault and Mr. Bevin to re- 
present the Marshall speech as some~ 
thing other than an extension of the 
Truman plan to fight the spread of 
Communism by suitable help to the 
governments of countries where mis- 
ery and devastation dispose people 
towards its adoption. It is useless 
to deny that the milk-and-honey of 
American readiness to assist has a 
self-interested flavour — to put off 
the danger of internal slump, and to 
win battles in the external war about 
the world’s future ideology. There 
is no sign of any concession on the 
real issue dividing the Soviets and 
the United States: the question 
whether capitalism shall remain su- 
vreme. America has the short term 
advantages, Russia the better pros- 
pects in the long run. 


Party advantage 
was always easy to understand 


T, 
I that the Soviets, with their ruth- 
less disregard for individual suffer- 
ing, even in the mass, would judge 
world rehabilitation plans from the 
viewpoint of Communist Party ad- 
vantage. They, too, are at war ideo- 
logically, and who is to blame them 
for that? If nothing came of the 
Marshall offer, America would choke 
in her over-production, and Europe 
would grow desperate in her inability 
to fight ever increasing misery; and 
the resultant American slump, co‘n- 
ciding with Europe’s frenzy, would 
produce the conditions out of which 
world Communism would arise. 

But I, for one, have to confess that 
I was puzzled for a day or two, when 
Russia persisted in her negative atti- 
tude to the Bevin-Bidault proposals 
even after it had become evident that 
the American help plan would go 
on without the Soviets. Did not this 
amount, I asked myself, to allowing 
Western Europe to slip out of the 
coming danger, and America out of 
the coming slump, while the nations 
forced to follow the Soviets would 
make unfavourable comparisons be- 
tween their lot and that of others in 
the then completed Western bloc 


Coming slump 


THE answer has just come to hand 

in a despatch from Moscow, by 
Alaric Jacob. ‘Seen from here,” 
says his cable, “ Mr. Bevin appeared 
to be nothing more than General 
Marshall’s business manager. And 
the Russians are not ready to do 
business on General Marshall’s terms 
. .. they believe that, though Brit- 
ain is feeling the squeeze to-day, the 
big squeeze will come, as the US 
Department of ‘Commerce predicts, 
about the end of the year, ... and 
will be felt most severely in the US 
as that nation’s enormous unbalanced 
foreign trade begins_to grind to 2 
halt. In other words, as the slump 
which everyone here believes to be 
coming in America takes hold, better 
terms are likely to be secured from 
beige than have been offered so 
ar. 


Point of optimism 


BY asking Europe for the sub- 
=* mission of one concerted-economic 
plan, the Americans—consciously or 
unconsciously— limited whatever 
surrender of national sovereignty is 
inseparable from such planning, to 
countries other than their own; and 
of the countries included in this de- 
mand for partial surrender of sov- 
ereignty, Russia is plainly in the worst 
posit‘on; for it is harder to give up 
one shred of one’s rights in an assem- 
bly of adverse critics than the whole 
lot of them among friends. The 
one point to encourage optimism in 
the present situation is therefore that 
the Soviets may be playing for con- 
ditions in which America, too, may 
reduce herself to the level of those 
*« to-be-planned-for.” 


Next week’s commentator:- 
BRUCE ODSPUR 


THE MEN OF PEACE 


A re-statement for young 
people ef the Quaker Peace 


Testimony 
by MARGARET BAKER 
price 3d. ; 
Obtainable from Friends Peace Cttee., 


Friends House,. Euston Road, N.W.1 
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“THE PPU NATIONAL COUNCIL 


“ Destroy the National Service Act” 


fPuE last AGM instructed Council 
to “take a lead in destroying 


completely the National Service Acts, . 


rather than in obtaining provisions 
for objectors, and to urge all who are 
opposed to peace-time military con- 
scription to ignore the Act and to 
refuse to obey or accept it in any 
detail.” On June 28, a special meet- 
ing of Council was held to discuss the 
proposals of Executive for implement- 
ing this resolution. 


Resignations 


It was announced that in view of 
Council’s decision to implement this 
resolution, Charles Raven, Donald 
Soper, Arthur Wragg, John Middleton 
Murry, Alex Wood and Wilfred Wel- 
lock had resigned as sponsors of the 
PPU; whilst in addition to Alex Wood 
and Wilfred Wellock, Arthur Bayn- 
tun, Frank Lea and Tom Finnegan 
had resigned from National Council. 
Nancy Browne also felt unable to 
represent the PPU on the CBCO any 
longer. In the opinion of several of 
these members, the decision has 
altered the nature of the PPU. 

Whilst adopting a resolution moved 
by the General Secretary to the effect 
that “Council in no way wished to 
commit individual signatories who 


NO MILITARISM FOR 
BERLIN CHILDREN 


— despite British efforts 


Berlin City Council this week boy- 
cotted a tattoo which 1,500 men of 
Britain’s Rhine Army will stage in 
Berlin from August 6 to 11, reports 
the Daily Express. They refused to 
sponsor a visit by 20,000 children to 
the tattoo, saying this is against their 
policy. 

The British say the tattoo “is not 
a military display, but a moving 
pageant of colour and rhythm.” 


Y FFLAM 


QOME months ago we gave an ac- 
count of a new Dutch journal 
entitl:d De Flamme, and edited by a 
leading Dutch as By a curious 
coincidence a Welsh journal of the 
same name was launched almost at 
the same time. Y Fflam has a trio 
of editors, and of these, two are w~ll- 
known Welsh pacifists—Dr. Plannar 
Davies of Bala—Bangor Theclogical 
College, and Mr. J. Gwyn Griffiths 
of the University College, Swansea. 

The current number of Y Fflam, 
obtainable from Gwasg Y Fflam, 
Bala, Meirion, contains an article by 
the Rev. Harri Williams on “ Nie- 
Dbuhr and Pacifism.” 


WORLD STUDENTS 
FOR DENMARK 


Denmark recently offered, through 
UNESCO, to accommodate 200; 
scientists whose schools and institutes | 
have been destroyed in the war. Thee 
first, three Chinese scientists, have | 
now arrived. (Worldover Press). 


THANK YOU—AND PLEASE 


HE Stepney Pacifist Service Unit (6355 
The Highway, E.1), wishes to thank those 
readerg of PN who responded to their appeal 
for a summer camp site. It wil] now be 
possible to give children from the East 
End of London a few days' holiday in the 
country. They would like also to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the Unit has an opening 
for another male member, and would be glad 
to hear from anybody intcrested to take up 
the kind of social service work which the 
Unit has made its own. 


Words of Peace - No. 215 
FULFIL THIS 


Do not that which thy conscience 
condemns, und say not that which do 8 
not agree with truth. Fulfil this, the 
most important duty, und thou wilt 
have fulfilled all the object of thy 
life. 

Ke one can coerce thy will, it is 
accessible neither to thief nor robber; 
desire no¢ that which is unreason- 
able, desire general welfare and not | 
personal ag do the majority of men. 
The object of life ig not to be on the 
side of the majority, but to escape 
finding oneself in the ranks of the i- 
sane. 


—Marcus Aurelius. 


'to make a grant towards 


| It hangs in the balance. 


| TIME PREPARING DEATH—i-e., 


cannot in conscience approve of such 

methods,” those present nevertheless 

agreed 

that a campaign for the purpose of festeN 
ing the National Service Acts should be ih- 
augurated as soon as possible; 

that one or more leaflets should be written 
stating the full case against conscription 
from the pacifist point of view: 

that a sustained series of public meetings be 
arranged throughout the country urging the 
removal of the Acts from the Statute Book, 
the expenses of such meetings being guaran- 
teed by Headquarters where necessary: 

that a renewed attempt be made to contact 
the Trad. Unions and Co-operative Move- 
ment, political, religious and other organi- 
sations with invitations to send speakers to 
meetings to put the case against conscrip- 
tion: 

that every opportunity be made to use both 


national and local papers for continued 
Publicity through correspondence, news 
items. etc., as well as by appropriate ad- 


Vertisements, and that groups be asked ta 
appoint at least one member responsible 
for contact with the local press; 

that there should be special and frequent 
Speakers’ Notes on the subject, which could 
also form the hbasig of press articles and 
correspondence: 

that Peace News should undertake to give 
adequate backing to the campaign hy giv- 
ing Prominence to any news of the cam. 
Baign and by full support through publi- 
cation of factual and other material. 


It was also agreed that, so far as 
the second part of the resolution was 
concerned, further consideration 
would have to be given to the best 
means of approaching “all who are 
opposed to peace-time military con- 
scription” for the purpose of putting 
before them the case for refusing to 
register. 


A Campaign Committee 


It was further agreed that the 
responsibility for the campaign be 
placed upon the Executive Committee, 
with the suggestion that they should 
appoint their own Campaign Com- 
mittee with power to co-opt others 
not members of Executive: that the 
Immediate Issues Committee be asked 
the ex- 
penses of the campaign out of the 
money allocated to them in the 
budget; that Philip Millwood’s sug- 
gestion with reference to pvaid adver- 
tisements be referred to Finance 
Committee for favourable considera- 
tion for a grant from money at their 
disposal. 

It was also agreed that for the 
effective running of the campaign the 
appointment of a special campaign- 
ing officer would be most desirable if 
the right person could be found and 
the necessary finance raised 

It was also agreed to ask Executive 


‘Committee to consider further ways 


through which the method of civil 
disobedience might be used to imple- 
ment the resolution and to report back 
to the next meeting of Council that 
a special general meeting of members 
of the PPU be called for the purpose 
of obtaining the maximum support 
for the campaign, as also for dis- 
cussing the future of the PPU, par- 
ticularly in view of the criticisms that 
the nature of the PPU had now been 
changed. 


DISARM OR DIE 


"PHREE months ago we described 

President Truman’s aid to Greece 
and Turkey—mainly for rearmament 
—uas “deliberate power politics re- 
vealed in all their starkness, presage 
of a gathering storm.” 


We have the awed impression of events 
happening at a terrifying speed. Between 
this mid-summer and the early signs of 


shortening daylight. dread token of oncoming 
winter, the fate of mankind may be decided. 
“This grim atmos- 
phere will haunt all Europe until the Big 
Three make peace: we are drifting helplessly 
on a ruddeérlesa ship,’”’ says Laski, 

GREAT HOPES AND ANXIETIES CHASE 
THROUGH OUR MINDS. AT TRIS 
CRISIS WE APPEAL FOR STEADFAST 
SUPPORT OF THE PACIFIST CAUSE, 
When the Editor of a contemporary writes, 
“ The only way to remain safe is the posses- 
sion of the most modern possible weapons,” 
we KNOW the answer—that only another 
gesture comparable in grandeur to world 
dimensional lend lease can suffice to draw 
the poison and release the benefits of the 
American offer. THAT GESTURE 1S TO 
BUILD UP LIFE WITHOUT AT THE SAME 
deliberate 
disarmament by humanity. 

World salvation calls for someone to make 
a start. Perhaps we ourselves, now become 
a smaller nation, can become great enough 
in another sense to give a lead? By re- 
nouncing war and war preparations the PPU 


has already done so. 

MAUD ROWNTREE, 

CORDER CATCHPOOL. 
Joint Treasurers. 
Contributions to HQ Fund since. June 27: 
£1 7a. Od. Year's total to date: £117 12s. 11d. 
Donations to the fund should be sent, marked 
‘Headquarters Fund.” to the Treasurers at 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 
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